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A Preliminary Assessment of Occupational Opportunities In 
the District of Columbia for Bachelors Degree Graduates 
from. Local Public and Private Institutions 



Office of Institutional Researqh, Federal City College , 

February 1974 

ABSTRACT 

°I developing programs responsive to the manpower, 
needs^of the District of Columbia in 'the 80's is presented as a fun- 
damental aspect of planning and development at Federal City Col lege 
Current employment opportunities in the District as well as forecasts 
of occupational demand for areas requiring bachelors degrees are 
presented and compared with current degree productivity at local 

SvilJ^w f -Jr^M-'*'*";!*''""?- Comparisons reveal that shortages 
l^i continue to ex-ist unless certain programs expand) 

for graduates in engineering, health Sciences, and business Shi le 
local institutions continue to produce a surplus of graduates in the 
social sciences, psychology, and education. a «^ m j.ne 

i!la^^p^^^!n^^h!n S^^J^atlons, it is recommended that career counsel- 
ing be strengthened and necessary steps be taken to expand specific 
•programs which have hig| demands for graduates. ' • 
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INTRODUCTION " 

FCC's Objective to provide a'^'highly qualified source of manpower 
forAthe District of Columbia" portends -policies affecting long-range 
goals for our academic programs and, their corresponding physical and 
finai^ial resource requirements. At a time when education is 
affected by a wide-range of public priorities for other social pro- 
grams, it is import^ant that tine analyzes the labor market 
demand for graduates with bachelors' degrees in the District of 
■Columbia. Such a review, while tenupus because of uncertainties re- 
garding the accuracy of manpower forecasts, is considered as aV im- ' 
portant step in identifying which undergraduate programs appear to 
offer graduates the greatest chance for employment and, eonversely^ , 
which programs- offer them little promise. . " - . • ' 

While this approach .is not %he so.l ^criterion for allocating 
lexistifig resources or for planning future program expansion, it 
appears critically important as an indicator of^a program's potential ■ 
success J Ici additi^)n', it would seem that providinc( educational pro- 
grams tjjat appear to result in an increasing surpVus in candidates for 
certain occupations while other fields remain understaffed is inconsistent 

A 

With the land-grant objectives of this institution. Similarly, allocating 
• future budgets to stjpport educational programs without cognizance of 
their '"output" and its corresponding value to the District of Columl^'a, 
would appear to miss a fundamental goal of higher education - investmstjt^ 
,in the^^^futuire of our residents as a valued resource. 



^This approach shouTcTnot imply^ that public^ducation is reviewed 
exclusively as a "producer" good. -..JJather , it is assumed thcit if 
the consumer (student) invents a substantial portion of tiijg and 
money in an education then-^he-might expect future' employment as 
one benefit of his investment. 



Our analysis of the extent to which FCC programs produce graduates 
^ compatible with labor market demands for occupations requiring a. ., 
^ bachelors degree is based upon the employment forecasts prepared for 

the District of Columbia Department of Human, Resources and the 

^ D.C. Manpower Administration^ % Arthur D. Little. A.D.| Little's 

report consisted cf two demand components, replacement deland and new 

^ ' ' ■ 1 

positions. Replacement demand has been selected as the base for one 

aspect of this analysis. Hhis approachvassumes that at the very least 
tl)e output of public an^ pri\/flte institiitions in the Dist[ict should be 
suth that/ it "wil l ac comnbd ate local ^ofmal attrition for- Lrtain ' 
^ occupations. Prospects for planning on the basis of a to| a 1 Remand 
reflecting new positions, (hence", economic growth) has al^o been ex- 
plored in light anticipated growth rates fot particular occupations. ' 
' This information, and current relationships between sOpply and demand 
for selected occupations are used to sifggest directions for expansion 
of current academic programs. Rates of growth required toj achieve 
a balance between supply and demand in the 80's is present as a 
backdrop for the development of'policies" concerning changej^in program " 
•support and eiirollment. . a 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS • ' ' ' \ ' ^ 

Between Jul} 1, ig^Z. aj^d June 30, 1973, colleges and universities 
^ ; ih the District of Calunibia conferred nearly s\m backelbr's degrees. 

AbL forecasted between 3,900 replacement and 2.300 new jobs for alTjob 

^SlJllon^V^^^^H^i ^^a"P°wer Requ irements in ^.hP M.«:hin r,tnn standard 
Metropolitan Statisticai Ar^ a: A Guide to P1.n>H nr, r fe-tj^f^ 

Park,: Massachusetts, Auqust 6 1971). 
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applicants balding bachelors of higher. degrees during this period. 
In view of the relatively static job market in the District of 
Columbia during' this time frame and the limited prospect of "new" 



jobs. It is most probable ttiat 'the majority of job vacancies resulted 

.\ . ■ ' ■ . • , . - 

frorfi^ normal attrition. ' This means that approximately two students were 
graduated for each possible job opportunity, v' 

As one mi^ht imagine, the general observation of extreme surplus of 
graduates changes c6hsiderably when beg'^inning to examine specific occu- 
pations 3 Twenty-one occupations under six major categories: 

• Business Management and Commerce Occupations; * ' ^ 
^ if Data Processing Occupations;- ^ \ ' ' ' 

t Engineering and Engineering Mechanical Technical Occupations; 

• . Health Profession, Health Services, e(r^ Paramedical Occupations; 

• Social and Welfare Workers; > 

.9 ■ Professional Occifpations Except Health,'B.usihess, Engineering;] 
were exajnined to improve our insights regarding*hpw well FCC was con- • 
tributing to the manpower demand of D.c.'for bachelors degree 
candidates J . it was also hoped that this review would assist the College 

>- , t ♦ • *• 

in recognizing which progValns might need increased support to meet anti<ci- 

pated labor needs of the community. ^ 

'Table 1 has been prepared to show the proportionate share' of 1973 

bachelors' degree graduates from local colleges by acCupational area and 

--t^ portion supplied by FCC. Approximately, 341-^121) a^tj^e degrees 

conferred w^re in the social sciences while an additional 20% (1,276) 
■ — T ' ■ ; ■-■<>•■' 

These occupational categories- were considered to reiyon job applicants 

holding a bachelors degree or Wgher degree. , / 



/ 



: r(5preser\t new teachers for primary and secondary schools. . How well 
these numbers of gra^duates and thei^r counterparts in Other disciplines 
fulfil rthe manpower needs of the District of Columbia js revealetiJ in 
Table d. This table reflects the anticipated balance between .supply (numbe 
of graduates ) and demand (number of positionSi'available) for bachelor's ^ 
degree- candidates. " 

While it is obvious that local private institutions provide nearly 
'90% of the .potential job candidates, it is less obvious how -many of 
these graduates actually remain Tn the District^of Columbia after^ 
graduation. Review of reports concerning residence and migration of 
college students duri,tig 1968\suggests that only 1.65^ of the graduates of- / 
• local private institutions remai-n in the Distri-ct of Columbia after 
graduation.! Howeyer, one canTiot Jae certain- of the causes of this » 
migration or of the ^extent to which the. overall .migration rate varies 
by discipline. In order to minimize this degree^ of uncertainty the 
consequences of three rates of graduate retention (165^, 50%, and 1^0%) 
are shown as possible rates of supplying^iffanpower for emfJlpyment oppor-. 
tuQ.ities in the District. Th^ most likely range of supply has been 
selected as between 16%. and' 50% in. light o/ the current job market ' 
situation. Figures based on this constraint have been used to adjust^ 
observations of s.urpluses and shortages of personnel for each occ#ation. 

.^8% of residents of the District of Columbia who were enroll^ \x\ 
local £uy4c institutions remained in D.C., George H. Wade,. ^esi^ents. 
f t y^7/7n°^ ColleqeJtudents_COffice of Education. HEW. Hashingt'o n, 

2unavai. lability of openings in some particular jobs requiring specific 
skills; pursuit of higher studies; or for relocatioti purposes. 



• \ Table 2 



OCCUPATION 

PySINESS HA'jAGEMENT & 



.(1) 
Toul Supply 
Public and 

Private Institutions 
' ■ X . 



(2) ^ 
Estimated Occupational 
Opportunities For 
.Bachelors Degree Candidates 



(3) - . * 

Number of Appl 1 cants. Graduate SuDply 

Per Vacancy . Vs ' 
Utkely Rirrge* ( oemahj • 




Notation of Surplus of more than 1 applicant oer varanru 
t Possible balance betweeV^ supply and demand. ^-^^ncy.^^ 



Includes Astronoiry. fieofpgy: Oceanogrip^y, ind ^iltanuroy^^ "^^ Positions. 



pubUcinstHutions seekinn jobs in B.C. 
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Expected numbers of applicants per-job vacancy are shown by retention 

♦ • 

range to illustrate manpower shortages snd surpluses in the occupations ^ 
reviewed. These data suggest that extreme shortages of bachelors degree 
candidates nfay be found in: ^ \ 



0 Marketing, Management and Labor Relations, most Enginesriing Pro- 
fessions,^and- in; , " 

• \ .Natural Science Fields possibly, hiring graduates in Geology, 
^'Y Astronorny, bceanqgraphy. Earth Sciences and Metal lurgyJ 



Shorta^M of bachelor. degree candidates maj^ also ejxist for: 
• . Accauntants,^ ' 



ay a' 



• graduates in Computer Science, , . 

t • , health workers such^ Dieticians, Pharmachists., and Medical 

I " / Technicians, 

I f Nurses, and . ^ 

I • \ Physicists. 

* Large surpluses^f graduates are shown for social scientists. (6 to 15 

applicants per )^and psychologists (20 to 48 applicants^ per job). 
Surpluses exist for librarians and social welfare workers. How- 

ever; review of national statistics on degrees conferred for these 
I disciplines^ suggests tTiat graduates ih these fields are generally ' • 

j expected.to possess ma®ter<5' degrees in order to qualify for professional^ 

positions^. • For this reason, these categories have been excluded from our 

assessment of occupational opportunities for bachelor's degree candidates. 



In this case our . analysis^ suggests^hat most disciplines stressing 
search far an application of new natural resources aipe in "high'* 
demand. . ' , 

^ I ' ' - 

, 2Mary Es Hooper/ Earned Degrees Conferred: 1969-70 Institutional ' 

, Data (HEW, Higher Education Surveys Branch, Washington, D.C., 1970) 

... ■ - . ■ 7 , . ■ ' ■ 



Implication^ for future program planning at FCC are perhaps obvious 
_in light of Jbheje 'observ cations: Table 1 reveals that in most cases this , 
institu4q^on is providing graduates ift proportions comparable with other 
local institutions, although our share of the total graduate pool is less> " 
than 7%. Desptte^this striking, similarity .between "fcC's productivity 
and an other local colleges, a possible reemphasis of program priorities 
appears in order if this colleges intends to increase its fulfi'l Intent of ^ 
providing a source of manpower to the 'District of Colyinbia. .. . \ 
I More specific recomi^endations became apparent while reviewing Table 3. 
Here an attenjpt has been. made to examine, the growth potential of the 
occupationr^^vTswsd in Table 2 and es.timate the rates of program growth 
(or decline) required to overcome observed imbalances between piTtputs of 
current degree programs and expected demand for graduat§ applicants ■ 
through 1980. .Column 5A reflecting the average, annual change in -program 
output required to achieve parity with the anticipated occupational ' 
targets in 1980 has been selected as the mo;St realistic picture of pro- 
gram growth potential. These rates of change are based Upon the likel\hoo 
that only 16% of the graduates of all the local private institutions will, 
rerhain in the„ District^ and these figures .were used to ^formu'late the . * 
"Policy Projections through 1980." " \' , 



1 " ' 

Because there appears to be a relation betweefi degrees granted and 
PTE enrollment in. the local private institutions and because thee 
local institutionsvdo nbt appear to be projecting an enrollment - 
growth rate greateAthan 14%. in the next 7 y^ars, it is reason- ° 
able to assume 'that \FCC will be prepared to produce most of the 'p ' 
graduates qualified (to fil 1 -occupational vacancies .in the' '80's. ' 

' (See Resources NeedsSf Private Institutions of Higher Education 
in the District of 6olumbia:. Projected 1971 to 1985 ( District of 
Columbia Commission on Academic Facilities, Washington, D.C.) 
1971 Part B - Tables 1 and 27. ' \ ■ 
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As shown in^column 6, the highest growth potential is in "other" 
natural science fields. (It may be recalled that this occupational 
category refers to earth sciences, astrophysics, astronorny, oceanography 
metallurgy, and "other natural science disciplines focusing >on exploration 
and reclamation of natural resources.) The second highest potential 
concerns civil, mechanical and industrial engineering. Expected demand 
for these disciplines may be explained by ADL's optimism regarding 
growth in local construction over the next 7 years. 

ANALYTICAL APPROACH " v . 

In this section, we discuss the procedures used in data collection and 
(analysis which yielded the figures in Tables 1-3 of the previous 
%ctions and are therefore basic to the' concl uslons pr'esented .therein. 
The data s urces used a^id assumptions presented to validate the analysis 
have also been made explicit in the description of our methodplogy. \ 

The source for" estimates of manpower demand in various occupational 
areas in the District of Columbia is a redent study done by Arthur D. 
Little, Inc.; for the D.C. Government. This study projects the manpower 
demand be detailed occupational categories for tha year 1973. V Categories 
which obviously did not require 'college education were' omitted in the 
analysis. Column 1, Chart A lists the occupational categories con-^- 
sidered for analysis in this study. Some of these categories are aggregates 
of- those given in the ADC Study and are indicated" in column 2 of the 
chart. For example, Mathemati.cal. Scientists include "Mathematicians" 

lOp cit., PP.F2-F14. • 



and "Statistician Actuarians'* in this study. ' - 

The manpower flemhnd projected' in the ADL Study is fojr the entire 4 
Metropftlitan Washington Area* To derive the demand estimates for the 

District alone,' the ADL Study recommends use of a deflation factor of 
0.266^ based on the ratio of population of^D.C.- to that of th^WSHSA.. : ^ v • ^ 
This recommendation has been followed in our^analysis. Column^ 1 and ^ 
2 of Table 4 show these' d^ita for opportunities forcasted for D.C.. 

A major task in this analysis was to assign bachelors degrees in 
various disciplines to ^propriate occupational areas. Any scheme t 
for such assignment hai-s to.be arbitrary tto a certain ..extent, and 
our approach was to assign a discipline t5 the occupational area ^ 
for which it provides the most direct training. An> economics graduate 
may find a job as an editor, but this education is most relevant to 
the profess'ion as cin economist. This schenje is quite appropriate 
'l^when it is kept in mind that the objective of the anaTysiso's to find .how«well 
the output. of institutions in the District fulfil 1-the employment demands. 
The determination of the nature of training received in a discipline 
was made using judgement bashed on a knowledge of^the course curricu't'Um. 

llolumn 3, Chart A shows the assignment of disciplines to occupatfonar 
categories. The HE6IS Taxonomy of instructional programs, code has been. 

used to Indicate the disciplines^ ^nd their probable occupational alignment^! 



hb'id, p. 116. 
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WICHE Program Classification Structure National- Centfer for Higher 

Education Managemen^t Systems at Boulder, Colorado, June ^1972. 
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Once the assignments of instructional programs to occupational, 
categories were maxle, it was a relatively easy task to find the bachelor's 
degree output .of .area school s 'in- the various, occupations, The infor-' 
mation supplied by area schools in response, to the Health, Education and 
Welfare Department's survey on. decrees ^wardetl during 1972 -73 pVo-^ 
vided the source of our dataJ The^folTowing puhJic and private schools 
were considered: . ' • 

Public Schools: ' • " 

• . , Federal City College - / , , 

D.C. Teacher's College ^ . \ 

Private Schools: , 

American University . . 

Catholic University of America \ . ' ' 

" • #■ . . . , 

- \ G6org,e,town' University ^ * \ 

^ iQebrge Washington .University - 
Howard University j 
Gallaudet Col-lege 
Trinity College ' 

Southeastern University , • • 

The number of bachelor degrees awarded in various disciplines under 
the appropriate HE6IS codes were aggregated to indicate the bachelor's 
degree putput relevant to each occupational aPea. Column 11 Table 
4 displayg^the data for all schools while dolumns 4 through • 
9 give the data fpr' FCC, all public and private schools. 



1 ■ V 

U.S. Department of Health, Eduqation<and Welfare; Res idefice arid 
• Migration of CeUege Students-;Analytic Report; Fall 1968. 
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' comparing the D.C. schools' output with the D.C. , Remand, one must 

Vecogntze that a certain number. of studenj.s who graduate from loqal 

colleges and universities are likely to seek jobs elsev/here ;therefor;ej 1:hey 

are not potentially available .to'meet D.C- manpower demand. The Res^idents 

and *Migrati on -Report on college gipaduates shows that only 16% share in 

the available manpower po6l of bachelor's degree graduates in the 

District of Columbia. The Resident Migration Report shows that cibout<r ' 

67% of the graduates of public schools remain the District, 

However, no deflation of public. school ^outpU^Shas beert made for the 

following reason^. ^ First, there is some doubt aboHr the jrelevancy 

of the ratio which was based -on fall 1968 data when FCC was not in full. 

hU 9jBl5^ of D.C. residen'l^raduating 

from public schools remain in D.C.\ Thus, given. the fact that FCC's 

resident percentage is 95%5one may expect that about 93% of FCC graduates 

should be available to seek local empl^ent opportunities.! Third, 

for the purposes^of our study (which' focus^ on the extent to which FCC 

and publ'i^ colleges meet D*C, Manpower needsfut appears appropriate 

to use^the total output of FCC and DCTC. It iXrec'bgnized that the . 

migration propensity may riot be -the same for gradu2N;es from all di'sdiplines* 

Thus, it may be that engineering graduates are more Vikely than Social 

Science majors to seek jobs outside D.C. However, ladk of definite 
• " ■ \ ^ ' 

data forced the use ofj|a si^igle rate in our analysis. Xhe §:^nsitivity 



operation. Second, it is known 



analysis, using- three different residency rates (namely, IM, 50%, and 
> 100%) is presented as a safeguard ^a'gainst making' unwarranted coficfus'ions 
on this score. 



^Federal City>Coneg\, Office of\lnstitutional Research /'Estimaf^d 
Net Tuition Revenue during FY 1^4 (Washinqton, D'C Ppbnljr/ ?o1^t 
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AnotJhfeV* kind of mq'difi cation may be necessary, hoWeye'r, to adjust 

for the fatt that the/.ADL Projections are forHotal manpbw^r Vequir^fe- 

ments in^'jan occupational area. Some of these yositions will likely 

require (and be filled by) Maalter's and Ph. D levelv^aduates. The ^ 

•following approach jwas adop^d to obtain the^ei^ce^^ge of positions^ 

it3> an area that* would bfe available to undergraduates^vThe entire 

national output of bachelors and masters degrees unde'* disciplines 

relevant to a particular occOipati on, was obtained from'HEW's earned " |- 

degrees report ftir 1969-70. 1 If thrj annual rat^ of output for the 

, -f '-if , - - 

natfon gs TOO bachelors degrees and 35 masters degrees, then, the . 

percentage of jobs available to bachelors is taken -as ( 100 - 35) ^or " " 

. "-65%. The rationale and assumption behind the suggested formaVa are,. 

the fftll owing ^ we assume that the production and demand of college 

graduajtes in a discipline are roughly in balance; (2) further, we assume 

that the M.S. and Ph. D graduates in a discipl ine- had their Bachelors^ 

degree in the same area. Therefore, to produce an annual output rate 

of 10p\ bachelor and 35 masters' degr^ holders, it is necessary that • 

35 out^of the 100 bachelors degree holders go on for graduate work; 

the remaining sixty five seek and find jobs. Since the total graduate • 

■ production and demand- is assumed in-t)alance, the annual total oppor- ' > ' 

tunities is 100. The sPiXre of employment opportunities for und&r- - 

graduates is 65 or 65% of t:heir 100 -job opportuni ties;- Column; 4; r; , : 

Chart: A' Shows the number Of earned. bachelors and masters degrees:. . In, 

Social Work and Library Scienc^yjN; is seen that the numtj^r of masters 

degree' graduates is higher than tli^ b^chelbrs. In such cases, the 



ERIC \ 



^ E^arned Degrees Conferred; 1969-70 Institutional Data . U.S. Dep art- 
m^nt of health; Education and Welfare, Office of Education. 

- ■ ■ • ■■ . ■ 18 ?2 / ■ 



percentage of positions available to bachelors is taken to be negligible. 
Columns 3 and 4 reveal %e share of D.C. jdb oppdrtunties available f ■ 
to lunclergraduates based upon '-the above formula. - - 
* The change in graduates to fill vacancies (GFV) in 1980 were 
obtained from a .U.S. Manpower Forecast for'the District of Columbia 
and u^ed along with the 1973 estimates to obtain the total growth 
percentage, G in each occupational ar*ea during the period 1973-1980. 
A grdwth-faetor (?% (shown in column 1 of Table 3) has been considered to. 
produce estima|:es of 1980 demand. This factor |represents the total . 
growth pte be^v^en 1973 and 1980 so that demana^in 1980 is (1+G) 
timei the- 1973 demand. If APV is the applicants per vacancy (given in 
Column 3 of Table ^) as ititands in 1973 then:" 



GFV= 



\ 100 / 



,APV 



- 1 



X 100 



) 
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